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NOTICE. 
The Prize Essays on the Post Biblical History of the Jews, and also on 
Isaiah, were yesterday placed in the hands of the Adjudicators. Due 
notice will be given of the Award.—January 8rd, 1850. 


MR. NEWDEGATE AND THE JEWS. 


Mr. NewpeGarte is a bold man; he is persevering, he is religious, he 
is Christian. But Mr. Newdegate’s boldness is in a wrong cause, into- 
lerance; his perseverance consists in fostering unfounded prejudices 
against his fellow men; he is religious—in bigotry ; he is a Christian, 
but not of the New Testament. We can respect the man—and that 
man a legislator—who, in the exercise of the important trust confided to 
his care, conscientiously stands forth in his place in the British senate, 
and opposes with might and main the admission of the Jews to a seat in 
the House of Commons; but we cannot, and dare not, shew respect (by 
remaining silent) to him who, taking advantage of his position as a 
legislator, fulminates calumnies and falsehoods against the followers of 
a religion, the tenets of which he, to whom such member looks up to as 
a Saviour, followed both in word and in spirit; and whose moral doc- 
trine, “ Do unto others as you would that they should do unto you” 
(which is also Jewish), he outrages and disobeys. With sucha man 
silence becomes a crime against justice and honesty of principle. 
ln our last number we promised, in reply to the charges brought by 
Mr. Newdegate in the House of Commons on the Ist instant, to give 
portions of the correspondence which on a former occasion (in 1849) 
passed between the Rev. Dr. Raphall and the honourable member in 
respect to charges which were then brought by Mr. Newdegate against 
the Jews. Writing from memory, we thought that the charges were 
the same as those brought against us on the Ist inst.; but on perusing 
the pamphlet published by Mr. Newdegate, we find that he is a wiser (?) 
man than we last week gave him credit for; as it appears that the 
charges of 1849 are abandoned, and bran new ones introduced in 1851. 
Che charges on the former occasion were six in number, which we now 
republish, together with their refutation (being an extract from a letter 
by the Rev. Dr. Raphall to Mr. Muntz). » 


First Cuarce.—* The Jews are by law required to exact usury 
from the uncircumcised or non-Jews with whom they may may happen 
to have money dealings; to do them all possible injury; and to lend 
them no helping hand. This law of doing mischief to the non-Jew is 


: positive and binding as that of abstaining from doing the like to the 
ew, 


Rerty.—The authority on which the honourable gentleman relies for his 
€xtracts and references here and everywhere throughout his quotations 
renders the Hebrew initials “ Akum” by ‘“‘non-Jew.” I shall, in replying to 
the next charge, state the words of which these four letters form the initials. 

ere I need only say, such, with respect to the Akum, is the opinion of 
Maimonides, but such is not the law. The Rabad (apud Maimon. Sepher 
Hamitzworth, in loco), and the Magid Mishna (apud Maimon. Yad Hazakah, 
‘4 loco citat., which should be laws relating to borrower and lender, ch.i.), 
declare that the later Rabbins reject this dictum of Maimonides, as founded 


© aD erroneous interpretation of the Sephrion Deuteronomy xxiii. 20. Their. 


. eeision is law, and not the opinion which they reject ; but which, neverthe- 
the honourable gentleman quotes, 


Seconp Cuarce.—* A non-Jew is not held as a competent wit- 


Ness in matters of any dispute or monetary transactions in a Jewish 
court,” 


Rerty.—Here again the authority which the honourable gentleman quotes 
initi b non-Jew.” these four letters are the abbreviatory 
‘S Ol lcur Hebrew words, the English of which is, ‘* Worshipping stars 

and signs of the Zodiac.” : 
; : translator has a right to tamper with the rendering of a term, the sig- 
“ation of which admits of no dispute. No honest translator would attempt 


> 


ask a va true saying, that persons living in glass houses should not throw stones, We 
'. Newdegate, whether it is not a fact that, in a British Christian court of justice, 


a0 person is a com 
dogmas "EE Ste petent witness who does not possess, or profess, certain religious 


pot believe in a future state. 


to substitute the expression ‘‘ non-Jew’’ for Sabean, or worshipper of the 
stars, which is the only true rendering of Akum. I shall hereafter shew that 
the non-Jéw generally is not designated Akum; and I now proceed to say, 
that these Akum, or worshippers of the stars, did not believe in a future 
state; and as, therefore, they could not properly appreciate the sacred obliga- 
tion of an oath, their evidence cannot be received. The law of England 
acts on the same principle, and refuses to receive the oath of one who does 
Had the honourable member been able to go 
tothe fountain-head for information, he would have found that the Akum is 
not the only incompetent witness; but that so strict is the law of evidence, 
that the Jew likewise who exacts usury, who gambles, who gets his living by 
ishonest or disreputable means, who commits a flagrant violation of the law, 
or who is notorious for having forfeited his ' rage word, etc., is not com- 
on to be a witness in a Jewish court. (Vide Chosan Mishpat Hilchot 
tduth, Laws of Evidence, section 34.) 


Tarp CHarce.—‘ The Jew is prohibited, by pain of excommuni- 
cation, from bearing witness in a court of justice against a brother Jew 
who is sued by a non-Jew for the restoration of property, or the pay- 


ment of money lent.” 


Repry.—Here the authority after which the honourable gentleman quotes, 
not only renders Akum by “ non-Jew,” but further takes upon himself to 
suppress the concluding and explanatory part of the sentence he quotes, and 
which shews the animus of the whole enactment: viz. “‘ But if the defendant 
admits that the evidence given be truc, the witness is pot to be ex- 
communicated” (Chosan Mishpat. ia loco cit.). So that it is solely perjury 
committed before an Akum court of justice that is here visited with excom- 
munication. 


FourtH CuHarGe.—‘ The marriage of a non-Jew is considered null 
and void, and no crime of adultery is, therefore, committed with the 
wife of the same.” 


Repry.—Such, likewise, till within the last few years, was, and with some 
modification still is, the law of England. A marriage ceremony performed 
by a Romish priest or dissenting minister was—and if performed in the 
absence of the registrar, still is—considered null and void, and no crime of 
adultery could or can, therefore, in law, be committed with a woman so 
married ; yet the right honourable and honourable legislators who held this 
opinion, and even acted on this opinion, were never disqualified from sitting 
in Parliament. If it be insinuated that, in consequence of the state of their 
law, Jews may be prone to adultery with non-Jewish women, a return of 
cases of crim, con. for the last century will prove that to this, as to every 
other heinous crime, the Jew is almost a stranger. 

I have thus shewn, that of these alleged charges the first is altogether 
false, and the remaining three are futile, and can disqualify the Briton pro- 
fessing the Jewish faith no further than similar opinions held by Britous 

rofessing the Christian faith disqualify them. I have moreover shewn, that 
in the concocting of these charges, the authority which the honourab'e mem- 
ber takes upon trust is guilty both of falsifying the translation and of garbling 
the text, suppressing the concluding and explanatory portion of a sentence 
which he quotes. T now go a step further, and tell the honourable gentle- 
man, that all discussion on the provisions of the Jewish law on which he 


founds his charges is, for every practical purpose, a frivolous waste of time ; 


since these special provisions are subject to, and overruled by, the great 
axiom of Rabbinical law, viz., that in all matters purely civil dina di maikutha 
dina, “ the law of the land is the law” to which the special provisions of the 
Jewish civil law are subordinate, and before which they come into abeyance. 
It is inconceivable how the honourable gentleman can have been so far mis- 
informed as to preface these charges with an assertion so notoriously the 
reverse of truth and common experience, as that “ It was a well-known’ fact 
that no Jew ever appealed against a Jew to any of our [ English) civil tri- 
bunals.” The slightest inquiry would have proved to the honourable gentle- 
man that the British Jew, like evefy other British subject, claims protection 
from, and obeys the subpeena of, the judges of the land, whether be be at 
issue with Jew cr Gentile. 


Firtu Cuarce.—“ There is a positive dogma lid down, that 
more attention is to be paid to the words of the Rabbins than even to 
those of the law (Moses).”’ 


_Rerry.—This, as a matter of faith, is not within the province of Parlia- 
ment. As a matter of practice, it is quite natural. Phe law of Moses lays 
down general principles, the special application of which, in their minutest 
details, the words of the Rabbins enforce. tn practice, therefore, these of 
course require the greater attention ; and as it yet remains to be proved that 


the words of the Rabbios derogate from the law of Moses, this charge is as 
futile as the preceding ones. 


ish 
| 
| 
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Sixrn Cuarce.—*"“ On the eve of the Great Fast Festival, -or 
Atonement Day, the congregation is solemnly absolved by the high 
priest and the elders, by a solemn prayer before the altar in the syna- 
gogue, from all vows, oaths, promises, etc., contracted by any member 
in the course of the year.” (Vide the Jewish Prayer-book service for 
that grand fast-day, called Kal Needrei.) 


Rerty.—if the honorable member for North Warwickshire himself really 
and sincerely believes that what he has here stated is true, then he cannot 
consistently rest content with keeping Jews out of Parliament, but he is 
hound to discharge an important duty to society, and to bring in a bill 
declaring null and void any oath sworn by any Jew under any circumstances, 
If what the honorable member stated were true, no Jew could possibly yield 
faith to the oath of another Jew, and the whole system of Talmudic legisla- 
tion, which has for its basis evidence tendered under the sacred obligation 
of an oath, would at once become stultitied. But as has been justly 
observed by two honorable members, this charge cannot receive a more com- 
plete refutation than it does from the very measure during the debate on 
which it was propounded. If the Kal Needrei absolves the Jew from his oath, 
why dees not the honorable member for the city of London at once take 
the oaths and his seat, and then avail himself of the absolving power of the 
Kal Needrei 2 Simply because neither that nor any other prayer or formula 
has an suci power, and de non esse ad non posse eadem ratio. This charge, 
which no sane man can for an instant entertain, is completly answered by 


the following quotation from the ‘Talmud, which is law, and cannot be 
unerseded:—* An oath between man and man, or in which the interests of 
sietv are concerned, can never be revoked or set aside, save and except 
vith toe fall consent of him to whom, or in whose favor, it has been taken.” 
(Treatise Nedaum fof Vows} fol. 23 B., ‘Tossaphoth.) 
So much for the six charges to which the honorable member gives such 


+ but which, for all practical purposes, dwindle into nothing when 
to the test. Asto the work from which those charges have been 
i, ** Kisenmenger’s Judaism unmasked,” it was written in Germany 
a century anda halfago. But even in that country and age, by 


br 

© ore > 


mpwarcs oi 


Ho means famed for common justice, not to say liberality, to the Jew, the 
Reichshofrath, or Supreme Tribunal of the Germanic Empire at Wetzla, 
prohibited the book as hbellous and pernicious. Whether the honorable 
rember for Nerth Warwickshire was at all acquainted with the character of 
the book which, on the 11th of June 1849, he took upon himself to represent 
to the honorable House as a “celebrated work,” by “the Professor of 
Onental Languages and Liter: the University of Heidelberg,” whe 

(ynental Languages and Literature at the University o eideiberg, when 


in reality it isa notoriously intamous, garbled, and one-sided compilation, 
blished by a convicted libeller, who died 150 yerrs ago ;—whether the 
member was at all acquainted with the true character of the book 
author, I have no means of knowing, though in charity I am 
bound! that he must have been imposed upon by whoever 
turnished him with the extracts: for it is utterly impossible that he himself 
could} k without detecting and detesting its unfair spirit 
and malignant purpose. 

In my reply to the second charge, I promised I would shew that the non- 
ow cenerally cannot be meant by the abbreviation Akum, so frequent in 
Rabinuical law. In fulfilment of this promise, and to shew what is the real 
feeling of the Jewish law towards that denomination of non-Jews called 
Notzrii, ** Christians,” I cannot conclude this long letter better than with 
two quotations from rabinnical law, the correctness uf which I pledge 
myself to make good against all Eisenmengers be they dead or. alive. 
Maimonides (Yad Hlazakah section of Kings, ch. 10) holds that “ Gerim 
‘Toshabin’” non-Jews who are not idolators, and who dwell among Jews, or 
among whom Jcws dwell, “in the intereourse of society, and in every kindly 

wuld treated like Jews.” And the great casuist Haribash 
(Response. s. 119%) declares that ** Notzrim’’ (Christians) are considered as 
+ Gerim ‘Toshabim,” and as such, entitled to every advantage of society and 
act of kindness that Jews can extend to them. 

I can only recommend the honorable member for North Warwickshire to 
£0 and do hkewlse.” 


rai 


EL 


ve read this boo 


be 


sre? 


In a correspondence with Mr. Muntz on this subject, Dr. Raphall had 
prepared a petition to the House of Commons, praying that the above 
hionourable member for Birmingham might be permitted to read to the 
honourable louse the Doctor's refutation ; but as it is not permitted to 
refer by petition to a speech delivered in the house, the same could not 
be presented; but it shews, at all events, that the opportunity was 
solicited. As a memento, we conclude this week with a copy of the 
yetition as prepared and placed in the hands of Mr. Muntz. In our 
next we shall have more to say on this subject, both to Mr. Newdegate 
and Sir Robert Harry Inglis. 


To the Honorable the Commens of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland in Parliament assembled. 


The humble petition of Morris Jacob Raphall, Master of Arts and Doctor 


of Philosophy, Preacher at the Synagogue, and Head Master of the 
ilebrew National School at Birmingham— 


Sheweth—That a member of your honorable House, on the occasion of 
the third reading of the Parliamentary Oaths Bill, quoted the name, and 
alleged the authority, of your Petitioner in connection with certain Opinions. 
wud doctrines said to be entertained by your Petitioner, as one of her 
Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish faith. 

‘That the opinions and doctrines so alleged are ofa nature to call down 
upon her Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish faith general odium and 
detestation, and to expose your Petitioner, who is especially named as an 
authority to the same—to the ill-will of his brethren in faith, to his manifest 
injury, 

_Hhat your Petitioner, as a member of the House of Israel, utterly repu- 
diates the holding of any doctrines and opinions such as those that have 
been connected with his name, and solemnly declares it is not true that, on 
any occasion, he has afforded the sanction of his authority to the same. 

Your petitiouer theretore humbly prays that your honorable House will 
pernut the honorable member for the borough of Birmingham to submit to 
your hovorable House the reply to the charge of holding such opinions, 
which your petitioner has prepared, or affurd him such other relief as your 
honorable House inay deem meet. | 

And your petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


Morris Jacosp Rapnat, M.A., Ph. D. 


~ 
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A SCENE FROM THE HUNGARIAN WAR IN lgqg 
Descrisep, irs True CoLours, BY AN Eye-witygss, 


Ac veluti magno in populo cum spe coorta est 

Seditio, savitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 

Jamque faces et saxa volant, furor arma ministrat: 

‘Tum, pietate gravem, ac meritis, si forte virum quem 

Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus astant: 

Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet. 

MEneid, lib. i, v. 148 —153. 

Tue most sublime ideas and sentences of the poet often lose their beau 
and worth for us through want of experience and contemplation, They 
are descriptions—conceived, as it were, by inspiration—of a strange and 
unknown land, which is hidden from our eyes; they fall upon us, like 


the rays of the sun from another hemisphere, in an oblique direction 


and leave us without their warming and reviving influence. We mys 
have experienced it ourselves, our own feelings and sentiments myg 
have been roused by similar events, the chords of our breast must haye 
been touched by the same agent as the poet's, when we shall appreciate 
and fully understand his feelings and emotions, and follow the flight of 
his phantasy, and be penetrated by the true and lofty picture of hj, 
description. Thus I feel whenever the lines of the poet quoted aboye 
occur to my mind. 

Three years have passed away—three years of moment and great 
import for the whole continent, but particularly for my fatherland — 
since the first dawn of liberty broke in upon its sons, and vibrated jy 
the breasts of all patriots. It was echoed forth and resounded through 
hill and plain, in town and country. The inhabitants of the tow 
wherein I lived were among the first who took up the cry for liberty, 
Liberty is the element in which every one who breathes moves, and js 
the principle of life which makes life valuable. But, alas! how seldom 
is liberty, Heaven's choicest gift, truly appreciated and understood, par. 
ticularly among men to whom it has been a stranger. We not unfre- 
quently find that, especially among the lower classes, liberty is synony- 
mous with license, and is hailed as the watchword to let loose their 
worst passions and evil propensities; and where it should stimulate to 
unite all into one common fraternity, they all fraternise in stigiatising 
it as a common prostitute who lives and feeds upon the rights and pro. 
perty of their brethren, particularly of those who,‘beixg weak and 
defenceless, become an easy prey to their avidity. Under this spurious 
colour liberty made its first descent upon our city, and revealed itself to 
the inhabitants. The citizens of Stuhlweissenburg interpreted liberty 
to be discretionary power to deal with their Jewish fellow-citizens as 
they chose. Lut as the heavy thunderstorm gathers slowly, and by 
slight indications only, and gradually draws near, and, pregnant with 
mischief, lowers over our heads—thus it was with the storm on the 
political horizon of our town, The welcome stranger should be received 
and feted with due solemnity; the infant liberty should be honoured by 
a public illumination: such was the will and pleasure of the fathers of 
the city and the sovereign people. My co-religionists, who number not 
very many among the population of our city, were not forgotten in this 
decree. ‘They were deemed worthy to illuminate in honour of liberty, 
but were considered unworthy to participate in the festivities celebrated 
to do honour to liberty. The decree distinctly prohibited the Jews from 
leaving their houses on that evening, lest they should profane and un- 
Christianise the glory of it. Auguring no good from this mandate, we 
nevertheless obeyed its injunctions; we illuminated our houses, and 
kept within their thresholds. Not long after, the thirteen creeds of 
liberty were published; the demands which the Hungarian nation put 
forth in the name of liberty, and which were headed by the high-sounding 
motto of “ Liberty, equality, and fraternity.” Placards were put up, and 
cockades emblematical of liberty adorned the breast of every self-made 
hero; but the placards, proclaiming ‘“ Liberty, equality, and fraternity” 
to all, were torn from the Jewish houses, as the cockades were from the 
Jewish hearts. 

The country was unprotected, without the means of defending itself. 
Patriotism, the parole of the day, was appealed to. The Jews responded 
to the best of their means to this appeal ; and every gift was thankfully 
received. An army was to be formed, and a national guard was 
organised in a short time, as if by magic. My brethren, though anxious 
to shed their blood for their common fatherland, dared not enlist in their 
ranks; a few, more courageous than the rest, were ignominiously 
refused, 

But ali this was a mere prelude to the drama that was soon after to 
take place. One evening—it was Wednesday, the 5th of April—we, 
quite unexpectedly, and therefore panic-stricken, observed people stick- 
ing up placards, or reading such as were already put up to the assembled 
multitude, enjoining all Jews to leave the town and its precincts within 
three days, on peril of their lives. Our consternation can rather be felt 
than described. I shall not attempt to draw a picture of the alarm 4 
confusion that prevailed. In order to form a faint idea of our situatio?, 
fancy yourself, gentle reader, domiciled in a place where you have pro 
cured a home for yourself and your family, and formed different co? 
nections of family relations and business transactions; where private 
and public ties bind you to the spot where you have spent your whole 
life; where associations, commencing in your earlier days and reaching 
up to the riper age, endear to you that spot on mother earth where y® 
looked forward to find a final resting-place. I say, fancy to yourse™ 


gentle reader, all this; and depict to yourself, moreover, the dawn of 8 
still brighter future, and then imagine our dismay and horror at seeing 
all our sacred and time-honoured associations and brighter hopes 
future happiness swallowed up, as if by an earthquake, and rent asun 
and destroyed by people who had raised the standard of liberty. 
edict, which was proclaimed in the name of liberty, did not even exe 
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the aged and the sick, the suckling babe and its mother, from its cruel 
laws. And whither should we turn our faces? To the neighbouring 
towns: They already considered it an act of charity to be less prompt 
and cruel with their Jewish inhabitants ; and, infected by the precedent, 
were not at all inclined, as subsequent events proved too truly, to admit 

alarger number of Jews within their walls. We were hunted about 
like deer at bay, and could find no place of refuge to escape the fury of 
our pursuers. 


‘* The wild dove hath her nest, the fox his cave, 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave.” 


“ The sparrow findeth out a house wherein to rest, 
‘The swallow also tor herself hath purchased a nest.” 
Psalm \xxxiv. +4. 

[In this dilemma we sent a deputation to Presburg, where the Mag- 
nates and some of the representatives were still assembled, to solicit their 
interference in our behalf; but our prayer was not attended to. Anether 
deputation to the new Hungarian ministry, which had then formed itself 
at Pesth, resulted in the same disappointment. At Presburg they were 
too much occupied with their own affairs, and could not waste their 
time on such trifling concerns; and at Pesth our petition could not pre- 
vail against the intrigues of a man which were directed against us, and 
who, by instigating the hatred of the lower classes, and keeping alive 
public clamour against us, expected to succeed to a municipal office in 
our city. Despairing of succour from the powers that were, we made 
up our minds to leave on Thursday evening. Late at night our 
brethren had another meeting. I could not attend. A violent fever, 
brought on by these overwhelming calamities, had stretched me on the 
bed of sickness. When I heard that our brethren had met in consulta- 
tion, | gathered strength, and, supported by some friends, went to the 
meeting. Reluctant to give way to despair while there was yet hope, | 
advised them to send another deputation to Pesth, and my proposition 
was adopted. 

(To be continued.) 


REVIEW. 
Jewisu PERSEVERANCE; OR, THE JEW AT Home anv ABROAD. 
An Autobiography by M. Lissack, Bedford. London; Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co., Samuel Solomons. Bedford: John G. Nall. 


Jewish literary works in’ Engiand, unfortunately fiom lack of en- 
couragement, so seldom make their appearance, that right glad are 
we when—the ice of apathy being. partially broken — we have 
it In our power to announce an addition to our librarv. on 
a Jewish subject. ‘The volume now before us, is not the history of a 
man who from a humble position in society raises himself to one of 
wealth and station, dazzling the morbid worship of the world for 
mammon, which treats with sneers and contempt the scholar and 
philanthropist. Mr. Lissack, in Jewish Perseverance, sucessfully shews 
how a man, and hea Jew, although comparatively humble in life, can, 
by strict attention to probity, be respected by the Christian community 
among whom he resides, and that he, although not possessed of wealth, 
still can be of service to his brethren in faith. Mr. Lissack has done 
our cause much service in Bedford, once the hot-bed of the conversionists: 
by his Jewish Perseverance, aided by moral courage of a high order, he 
has so exposed the doings of these gentry, and of those shameful men who 
sell their birthrights for a mess of pottage, that Bedford is no longer a 
thriving place for them in drawing money from sincere and pious 
but mistaken, Christians. With a zeal which does the author credit, 
he makes the work the medium of defending the Talmud, etc., as well as 
the Jewish faith generally, from the unjust and uncharitable attacks of 
ignorant and prejudiced assailants. We give in this number an 
extract, shewing the religious spirit running through the work ; and we 
shall on other occasions give further portions of this interesting publi- 
cation, which we can reccommend to the support of our brethren and 
the public. In the list of the subscribers are individuals of high rank in 
the country, among whom are the Duke and Duchess of Bedford, 
Lord Dudley Coutts Stuart, M.P., the Rev. the Chief Rabbi, Baron 
Lionel de Rothschild, M.P., Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., F.R.S., ete. 


“Tt will, perhaps, not be deemed out of place if I enter here into a con- 
sideration of the laws prohibiting to the Jew the enjoyment of certain kinds 
of food. At first sight it may appear whimsical, not to say ludicrous, that 
some animals should be judged clean and fit for the food of man, and others 
should be forbidden him and declared unclean, especially as it is difficult to 
see any reason in the distinguishing characteristics. But on a closer exami- 
hation of the subject, we shall perceive that these prohibitions tended greatly 
to enhance the dignity of the pate hal as the spiritual leaders of mankind, 


9 which office they were selected by the Lord. 


The opirions of the 


~ hg to assign a particular reason for every class of animals which are 
orvidden to the Jew. I will confine myself to the following observation, 


which seems to me to account, in the most rational manner, for these 

spparently arbitrary laws. 

ae wi of creation man stands between the Divinity and the lower 

oanial ‘ ile his divine imperishable soul stamps him the progeny of the 

alata “ mortal frame, together with all its wants and desires, proves his 
~onship with the latter. Now, it is the destination and duty of man, 


While he stays in this life, 


hature, andto progress towards the qualities of the Deity. This purifica- 


a md Pheer the human mind, can be effected only through the mediuin 
rill w we. . religious life, and, for that purpose, the revelation of the divine 
he Seto vouchsafed to man, as a safe guide on this all-important journey. 

pate pl cote. the food of man, which form a part of that revelation, 

into the lif great caution should be observed in the transition of ani:nal life 
latter ile of man, in order that the two might not be assimilated, and the 
degraded, by which the human soul would be degraded, depraved, and 


earned on this subject have been very divergent, since some have gone so . 


as much as possible to triumph over his animal 


unfitted for its approach to the Divinity: because it would be filled with the 
grosser desires of the animals of the lower orders. In this sense, the prohi- 
bition of eating the creeping things is accompanied by the words, “* Do not 
make yourselves abominable,” which, when the language of the original is 
consulted, ought te be rendered, “ Do not make your souls abominable.” 
According to this the lowest orders of animals, the reptiles and insects, are 
altogether forbidden ; of the fish only those are permitted that are provided 
with scales and fins, viz.: those which have the most complete animal 
orgamization. The same view is carried out among the quadrupeds, of 
which the Jews are only allowed to eat those that are clos en-footed and 
chew the cud, likewise those whose organization is the most complete. In 
addition to this, it may be observed that the blood of animals, which is 
undoubtedly the most essential répresentative of animal Iie, is strictly 
forbidden to the Jews; so that all these prohibitions seem to agree in this 
one purport—not to admit of too creat a transition of the vital substances 01 
the lower animals into the system of man.” 


THE MAY-DAY JUBILEE OF PEACE 

Mr. Thackeray, taking upon himself the duty of Laureate, has pro- 

duced an Ode on the Great Exhibition, from which we take the followimg 
stanzas :— 


A peaceful place it was but now, 
And lo! within its shining streets 
A multitude of nations meets: 
A countless throng, 
I see beneath the crystal bow, | 
And Gaul and German, Russ and Turk, 
Each with his native handiwork 
And busy tongue. 


I felt a thrill of love and awe 
To mark the different garb of each, 
The changing tongue, the various speech 
‘Tovether blent. 
A thrill, methinks, like his who saw 
* All people dwelling upon earth, 
Praising our God with solemn mirth 
And one consent.” 


Behold her in her Royal Place : 
A gentle lady—and the hand 
That sways the sceptre of this land 
How frail and weak : 
Soft is the voice, and fair the face; 
She breathes ‘‘ Amen” to prayer and hynin : 
No wonder that her eves are lim, 


And pale her cheek. 


This moment round her empire’s shores 
The winds of Austral winter sweep, 
And thousands lie in midnight sleep, 

At rest to-day. 

O awful is that crown of yours, 

Queen of innumerable realms, 
Sitting beneath the budding e!ms 
Of English May? 


os 


A wondrous sceptre ‘tis to bear— 
Strange mystery of God which set 
Upon her brow yon coronet— 

The foremost crown 

Of all the world on one so fair! 

That chose her to it from her birth, 
And bade the sons of all the earth 
To her bow down. 


To deck the glorious roof and dome, 
To make the Queen a canopy, 
The peaceful hosts of industry, 
Their standards bear. 
Yon are the works of Brahmin loom; 
On such a web of Persian thread 
The desert Arab bows his head, 
And cries his prayer. 


Look yonder, where the engines toil ; 
These England's arms of conquest are, 
The trophies of her bloodless war ; 
Brave weapons these! 
Victorious over wave and soil, 
With these she sails, she weaves, she tills, 
Pierces the everlasting hills, 
And spans the seas. 


Swell, organ, swell your trumpet blast, 
March, Queen and royal pageant, march 
By splendid aisle and springing arch 

Of this fair Hall: 

And see above the fabric vast, 

God's boundless heaven is bending blue, 
God's peaceful sun is beaming through, 
And shining over all. 


Fifeshire Journal. 


Rapst Jovan said, “ Great is peace, since it is one of the attributes 
of the Lord, as it is said, ‘and he called it the Lord Peace. 
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*.* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE FIRST MAN'S FIRST EDUCATION. 
By THe AMERICAN EssayistT. 
(Concluded from page 244.) 


Returning now to our narrative, we find Eve again coming and 


gazing at the fatal tree, without being able to account why she should 
not eat of its fruit, which looks exactly like that of others. Approach- 
ing nearer to the tree, she perceives a large serpent twisted around it, 
with its tail at the bottom and its head at the top of the tree, enjoying 
illicitly the forbidden fruit. Eve thought that none but herself and 
Adam could stand and walk upright, and now she saw the serpent in a 
perpendicular position, on which she reasoned as a fanciful youth would 
co in our very days: “ If this serpent learned by eating of those fruits 
to stand upright like myself, then I shall learn to be almost like the 
Deity; this is probably the reason of the prohibition, God wi:h+s me 
not to be like himself.” All the notions she had ever entertained on 
the subject, and all the conversations she had had with Adam on it, 
returned at once to her mind, and she commenced conversing with the 


subtile serpent, which most certainly must know something about the 


nature of those fruits, since he had tasted them. The serpent hissed, as 
usual; and Eve understood him to answer to the same effect as her 
youthful imagination suggested, and so she ate of the fruit on the advice 
of the serpent. She found them to be very delicious, because they were 
prohibited, and so she offered of them to Adam. Adam himself, though 
much agitated by that tree, and though he could not have resisted very 
long to eat of the forbidden fruit, still did not violate the Lord’s com- 
mand; he heard the prohibition by God himself, and he found more to 
reflect on than Eve; but Eve offered to him the prohibited fruit, of 
which she had previously eaten, and that was sufficient to heighten his 
agitation to the highest pitch. ‘‘ Eve must die,” thought Adam, “ and 
[ shall be alone—again alone! No! I will eat, know, and die with 
her!’’ and he ate. ‘‘ The woman whom thou hast given unto me, she 
gave me of the tree, and I did eat.”’ The forbidden fruit was the dish 
of Eve's wedding feast; this scene of love, tenderness, and enticement, 
closed the bridal days ; the deepest emotions, the most tender affections 
of the heart were disclosed, and brother Adam became a husband, and 
sister Eve a wife: ‘‘ And the eyes of them both were opened, and they 
knew that they were naked; and they sewed fig-leaves together, and 
made themselves wprons.” None can misunderstand this simple and 
modest language. When they heard the voice of God they hid them- 
selves, being ashamed of their actions ; and when God asked them for 
the reason of their shame, they confessed all they knew, as good, incor- 
rupted, and innocent men do. Their disobedience was punished by 
its natural consequences. Eve's bridal days were at an end, so God 
tells her that she will bring forth children in pain and sorrow ; 
that she will henceforth not merely love Adam, but her desire will be 
after her husband; and he, not endowed with such strong affections as 
she, will govern her. Adam shall now commence toiling and labouring; 
he shall till the ground on which thorns and thistles grow; he shall 
work to earn a living until he dies. ‘The years of playful childhood 
were gone, avd those of work and earnestness begun ; his intellectual capa- 
cities were sufficiently developed to do so, and to know that he must die. 
In order to convince Eve that her philosephy as respects the serpent was 
incorrect, God showed her the serpent, which still crept on the ground, 
and fed on dust.’ God showed her that the hissing of the serpent was 
not what she understood it to be, but the language of enmity and 
poison. Adam and Eve were not aware that all this must happen, and 
thought to be so punished for their disobedience ; but surely they after- 
wards tried to obey the will of their Maker; and now their obedience 
was a virtue, since they had attained moral freedom by virtue of that 
disobedience. 

As Adam now knew that he must die, the fear of death arose in him, 
as it does in every man; his spirit rebelled against the idea of being 
annihilated, as every one’s spirit does; his mind had not vet passed 
through all the dim regions of doubt and scepticism, through the obscure 
visions of speculation and abstraction, so he did not arrive at. the 


evidences of a spiritual and personal immortality; wherefore he sought 
tor other means to escape annihilation. 


- 


by some, that Moses personified the fancy of Eve by a 
serpent, as the word wm means not only serpent, but also omen, misgiving, divina- 
tion, ete. Another cause for taking a serpent for this purpose might be tu shew to 
the Israelites that this animal is not properly a symbol of prudence, as most of the 
“nentals supposed, nor a symbol of constancy, in which capacity it was worshipped 
hy the ancient Egyptians, but that it is a cursed creature. Moses spoke more about 
the creation of sun, moon, and stars, than about any other subject; having the 
intention of showing that these celestial bodies are no deities, but creatures of God, 
for particular functions. ‘The rainbow was another divine object to almost all 
Oriental heathens. wherefore Moses shows his scholars that the rainbow is but a 
tign of the covenant between God and Noah. The beasts sacred to the Egyptians 
hid Tore nat: upon the altar of the Lord; but the ass, which could not be sacri- 
“isan unclean beast, was to be redeemed by a lamb; and the crocodile, 

so Very sacred to the ivyptians, was dethroned by placing it, in the history of 
creation, among the lowest creatures. “And God created the great crocoililes,” 
to be the proper transiation of AR ; 
“ppears reasonable (though I do not agree) that Moses intended to 


¥ the nassii carn: 
versonify the passions, the carnal desircs, the fancy of Eve, by a serpent, in order to 
Ccthrone this Egyptian deity, 


' Jt has been advanced 


— 


In the midst of the garden of Eden stood a tree, the fruits where 
were probably very nutritious for the human frame. God had recom. 
mended these fruits to Adam when he was yet ignorant of the nature of 
fruits by naming the tree “ tree of life,’ whose fruits support and pro. 
long animal life. Adam, after he knew that he must die, thought, « If 
the fruits of one tree brought death over us, the fruits of the other one 
which bears the name of ‘life,’ must bring life; for there must exist 
means by which to reach an everlasting life: so his spirit told him, 9g 
we are told by ours. “ And the Lord God said, Behold, man has become 
as one of his kind [incomparable to any other creature ], to know goog 
and evil; and now, lest he put forth his hand, and take of the tree of 
life, and eat, in order to live for ever, therefore the Lord God sent hig, 
out from the garden of Eden to till the ground from which he wa: 
taken.” (It must be recollected, that the desire to roam over the whole 
surface of the earth awakens in us when we arrive near the years of 
manhood.) He should know that he must surely die, that there exist 
no means of escaping death, in order that he may learn, by reasonip 
and reflecting, that immortality is granted to man, but not in this State 
of life; that this immortality is then only of value to man, if he 
develops his mental and moral capacities, if he remembers virtuous anq 
pious actions, if he has enabled himself to enjoy spiritual delights—ajj 
of which must be done in an active and deliberative life. He should 
know that he must surely die; and this knowledge was certainly the 
most serious subject which God gave him to reason on, the most power. 
ful stimulus for the development of the mental faculties, the best guard 
against vice and crime, and the best guide to God and virtue. (There. 
fore we know that we must die.) He should work, because labour 
strengthens the body, and elevates the energies of the mind. He should 
till the ground ia order to observe nature and its forces, to learn to know 
God by his works, and to know himself as an image of the Most High, 
(Therefore we are destined to labour.) And in order that Adam should 
not entertain the vain hope that he might procure everlasting life by 
eating of the tree of life, this tree was surrounded, as Adam was told, 
by a watch, by a guard, which appeared horribte and invincible to poor 
Adam's imagination. So the poetic scenes of life were passed, and the 
prosaic reality commenced. This was the first man’s first education. 


THE JEWS AND THE INQUISITION IN CASTILE AND 
ARRAGON. 
By M. Rosseeuw Sr. HILatire. 
Translated from the ** Univers Israélite.” 


(Continued from page 235.) 


The gaols of the holy tribunal no longer sufficed to contain the 
prisoners, whose number was so infinitely multiplied by its inexorable 
code, and it became necessary that those who were condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment should undergo their sentence in their own houses. 
In order to avoid the clemency which those who were thus confined 
might possibly receive, and that they might be more strictly watched, 
the Grand Inquisitor, in October, 1488, supplicated the Catholic sove- 
reigns to cause to be erected in every city a large square enclosure, 
divided into cells, for the reception of their victiins; and to lessen 
the charges of the Holy Office, the prisoner was compelled to labour on 
the works, and to save his life only by the sweat of his brow. 7 

As regards the auto-da-fvs, or acts of faith, they have been described 
so often, that we may well abstain from again bringing before our 
readers all their horrible details. There are horrors on horrors; and it 
will be better to glance at the legal proceedings, which were still more 
characteristic than the punishment itself; which hideous spectacle 
was, in the words of Montanus, one of the apologists of the inquisition, 
calculated to “ recall to the minds of Christians the terrors of the last 
judgment.” 

‘The gloomy imagination of the monks—who, it appeared, found plea- 
sure in revenging upon all mankind their own isolation from the enjoy- 
meuts of this world—betrayed itself in every scene of the drama. The 
pomp of ceremonial, the assemblage of all the orders of the state, that 
of royalty itself (which occupied but the second rank), the scions of the 
first houses of Castile disputing for the honour of wearing the black 
livery of the inquisition and the right to carry its banners—all was 
eminently calculated to produce a great impression on the senses and 
the minds of the beholders. 

The whole of society felt itself arraigned before this terrible tribunal; 
punished in the guilty, and absolved in thoze who received 7 
Every one with selfish pleasure rejoiced to see fall upon another “ie 
sword which had been suspended over his own head; and uo one, while 
watching the convulsions of agony expressed in the face otf the i 
found place for pity in his heart; and in contemplating the punishmen 
of another, he thought only of his own escape. ia 

The consequences of a sentence of the Inquisition was near'y ® 
terrible to the family of the condemned person, as to the condemné 
himself, The names of his relatives were for ever marked by infamy; 
and their goods were confiscated. € the 

The secular power (a docile instrument in the vengeance 7 ‘ 
church), declared the reconciled, their children and grand-chi aos 
incapable of. filling any situation; and when we remember that st 
sentences, which thus at the same time struck at the life, the fortune, 


and the honour of several generations, were delivered with a precipita 
more odious still, thanthe sentence itself, so that the tribunal of den 
having only two inquisitions, despatched in one year 3,327 indictmet 
while that of Seville issued 21,000, we can only properly appreciate 

cold-blooded atrocity revealed by these terrible annals. rhe ; 
tion which we entertain against these executioners, we in some me 


indigna- 


sure 
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feel also for the victims, and we demand of ourselves at this time of the 

eat diffusion of human thought, how it was that Castile could, with 
such cowardly submission, bend herself under a yoke so humiliating and 
so cruel, and herself become the ready slave of her own oppressors. 

The number of victims, according to the hasty calculations of Llorente 
(1272), 
burned alive; 6,860 contumacious persons, burned in effigy ; and 
97,000 who were reconciled, as it was termed, after undergoing penalties 
more or less severe; which gives a total of about 6,000 condemned 
persons per annum of all classes. But we learn from Zurita, whose 
testimony is above suspicion, that the tribunal of Seville alone, in 1520, 
condemned to the flames more than 4,000 persons, and 30,000 to other 
unishments ; and in this computation there have not been reckoned the 
widows and orphans of the sufferers, thus delivered up to misery and to 
infamy by the sentence which deprived them of their husbands and ther 
fathers. 

Having given so much attention to the institution, we have now a 
word to say about the remarkable man who was its great promoter. 
That the conviction of Torquemada was sincere we can have no doubt, 
and of his sincerity his very cruelty is itself a pledge ; for he could not 
have shed so much blood in the name of the God of mercy, unless he 
believed that God had commanded that blood should be shed: though 
we cannot, without astonishment mingled with horror, contemplate a 
life devoted altogether to the pursuit of evil with the same persevering 
ardour which others have given to the pursuit of good. The frigid im- 
partiality of the man who held in his hands the fate of thousands of 

families, and who let fall his sentence—as the Almighty His thunder— 
without regard to the person whom it should strike ; that old man, 
bending beneath the weight of the hatred he had inspired, yet supported 
by the belief that he had accomplished his task—believing he saw an 
assassin in every man who approached him, and surrounded when he 
travelled with an army for an escort—not daring, even at his own table, 
to eat a morsel of bread without the fear of being poisoned, and at last 
pursued to the very foot of the holy chair by the hosts of accusations 
raised against him; and reduced at the close of his days to see joined 
with him, under the pretext of his great age, two inquisitors, who par- 
ticipated in his immense power. Such was Torquemada, the man who, 
after Philip II., was the cause of the greatest misery to Spain, and who 
rendered to the Catholic sovereigns the service of bringing upon their 
own heads all those curses which their work originated. 

Notwithstanding the general hatred he had excited, this man died 

peaceably in his bed—it may be, with a conscience calm and serene— 
and his name alone remains, at times detested, and at times considered 
holy among men. But his work, alas! is not dead with him; for during 
more than three centuries the I nquisition oppressed Spain with a crushing 
weight, and to this day she carries its mark. 

ln the gloomy mistrust depicted upon all faces—in’ the want of 
courage in thought, so long and so sternly repressed, when all examina- 
tion was considered treason, and all doubt heresy—and, in short, in that 
lethargic slumber into which Spain has fallen since those times, the 
traveller will observe in this peninsula, but yesterday emancipated, the 
traces of the work of the Holy Office ; and liberty herself, having now 
thrown off the yoke, has not had power to raise up those who were for 
so long a time accustomed to bend beneath it. 

But we are incited to ask, How was it that the Inquisition, declaring 
war against all independence of thought, could have arisen in the Penin- 
sula at the same time when the light of religious liberty began to shed 
its influence over Europe? How was it that Spain alone, of all the 
nations of the old world, refused to march in the progress of nations 
and ideas, and retrograded when all around her advanced ? 

To comprehend this retrograde movement it will suffice to regard her 
history. The fanaticism displayed is as old as the monarchy itself, for 
it dates from Gothic councils, and from the laws enacted by them 
against the Jews; it is the date of the war of extermination, which com- 
menced at the time of the Arab conquest, and lasted for eight hundred 
years, to the conquest of Giauvada. Nowhere is war merely a passing 
event; but in Spain it is the original state of society, and extinguishes 
in all minds the emotions of pity, still more habituating to the sight of 
blood a people already accustomed to see it shed in their bull-fights. Every- 
+g - ceases, but in Spain it ceases not. The pride of descent and 
infidel, iodoxy of religious belief have united to produce hatred of 
The “" pe ri article of faith, and the Inquisition is still triumphant. 
‘a sh an the Mussulman are not men to the Castilian, but are to 
ID ao and driven out of human society —it is excellence to perse- 
oe nd to destroy them—and the Inquisition had birth in a country 
"here liberty had been defined to be, the power “ to grind the head of 
“1 enemy beneath one’s feet, aud to crush him.” 


(To be continued.) 


ATHEISM IN 1851. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sit,—My attention was drawn last week to an advertisement in your 


ntion 
(of the 2nd inst.), headed nv. 


From the novelty of 
: cle T wag induced to procure a copy, and having glanced over 
me to this conclusion, 0" 323 M37 (Various 
es a eves in the heart of man). ‘That these imaginations are 
trying all age aily but too many instances ; as we see one individual 
power—throwing and disseminating, far and near, all 
PAvlosophy—to disprove the authenticity of the Bible. 


-\ se oti 
cond we have devoting all his energy, ingenuity, and reason, to 


during the eighteen years’ ministry of Torquemada, was 10,200 
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vindicate its contents; and a third we find evincing a total indifference 
whether the Bible be truth or fiction. | 

We have, at the present day, too many who evince this total indiffer- 
ence, but few who busy themselves about vindicating its sacred pages, 
and by far too many who totally disbelieve its contents—at least, they 
manifest as much by their conduct, they manifest that they are atheists. 

How a man enjoying a mere common understanding can look on 
himself, his own wonderfully-working machine, and doubt the existence 
of a Creator—how man, the most elevated of the animal kingdom, can 
look upon the lower order of mammalia, see their adoption, provision, 
etc., and still doubt the existence of an ever-watchful Providence—how 
man, gifted with a superior intellect, and enjoying the very best of the 
earth’s productions, the choicest of Heaven's blessings, the most luxu- 
riant produce of the vegetable world, the boundless use of the earth's 
minerals, can still doubt the existence of a sole governing Ruler, is to me 
an epitome of wonder and astonishment. 

With all the astounding wonders almost daily brought to our view by 
a Divine hand, why should Atheism exist? I ask this, because I am 
myself lost in rapture and enthusiasm at the repeated wonders of nature's 
God. I had lately a conversation with a gentleman, who, to con-— 
firm a statement he had made, swore by numerous oaths and impreca- 
tions to vouch for the truthfulness of his assertion. I advised him to 
be careful of what he uttered, as God was a witness between him and 
myself. At these words he stopped me short, and said, he “ did not 
believe that; that was only a matter of opinion.”” After some further 
conversation, to my great surprise, he turned out to be a complete 
atheist, an entire reviler of all that is beautiful, sublime, and immortal. 
From that time I parted with my friend (for in this I follow the maxim, 
“ You may always tell the man by his company’’), and sincerely regretted 
that one born to affluence and wealth—that one ‘ born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth’’—failed to acknowledge the merey, goodness, kind- 
ness, and beneficence which the Almighty had bestowed on his more 
worthy parents. 

Ingratitude—a stain of the blackest die—O monster, how I hate thee! 
Thou cold, dull-hearted reptile, I abhor thy vice, but pity thy condition. 
Man, who has been so highly gifted with an angel-like intellect (if he 
only knew how to use it), can look upon the face of creation, examine 
its astounding peculiarities in the diversity of clime, country, and inha- 
bitants, from a European to a negro, from a torrid to a frigid zone, 
from the delicious and fertile vineyard of Lisbon to the scorching and 
sandy desert of Arabia, and yet not see in it a wise and designing hand ' 
Alas! ‘ that man is indeed to be pitied who can turn even a transient 
glance on such a subject without being lost in admiration and astonish- 
ment.’’? That man must indeed need spiritual consolation who can look 
upon animated nature without acknowledging a Divine Author. Yet we 
have such men in these very days; beings, wise in their own conceit, who 
are blessed with plenty, who have and share Heaven's greatest blessings, 
to all appearances, but who still fail to acknowledge the true source 
from whence this bounty springs: yes, who have occasionally received 
chastisements from on high, as plain as the sun at noon-day, yet for all 
this they cannot see the Divine correction, yet for all this they fail to 
aeknowledge their Creator—His Sabbaths, His festivals, and His divine 
laws—until at last a time draws nigh when the poor mortal is about to 
breathe his last; then, and then only, does he begin to feel and acknow- 
ledge the God of creation. Woe to such a one who can so long dis- 
claim and denounce his God, yet cannot depart without asking the Rabbi 
to prepare him for the other world! Until death draws nigh, he can 
neither believe nor countenance the idea of a resurrection. This 
reminds me of an Epicurean once asking a Hebrew sage, ‘‘ How he 
could be so ridiculous as to believe in anything like a resurrect:on.”’ 
The Rabbi replied, ** Nothing is so ridiculous as thy ignorance; for 
answer me this simple question, and thou wilt convince thyself: If that 
which was not now is, is it not more likely that that which now is should 
be again?” This simple argument was sufficient to show the validity of 
the Rabbi's belief, and to convince the Epicurean; and such doubtless 
would be the case in these days, did more seek to learn than to teach: 
sound argument might easily convince and confute the atheist, and place 
him in a position to know his Creator. 

Trusting that the subject of itself will be a suitable apology for having 
trespassed so much on your valuable time and space, 

I remain yours, with the utmost respect, 

Liverpool, May 7th. 1851. W.S. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—In the number of your valuable periodical dated the 17th 
March, } find a translation of an essay on four of the Divine appella- 
tions by the learned R. M. Zipser of Alba, at the beginning of which he 
quotes Lb’n Ezra’s explanation of the term 1M), which he gives on the 
faith of ** a learned scholar,” who told him that in Greek and Latin the 
Deity is expressed by the pronoun //e. I do not understand what is 
meant: do the two letters Z7e merely point out the sound of a word 
which was used in the same sense as Ocos and Deus? or do they indicate 
the personal pronoun in the third person singular? The erudite Rabbi 
admits that “the word probably has been lost to us in both languages, 
but contends that it did really exist, because, in the Hungarian language, 
God is called /sten, the etymology of which is difficult to trace; but if 
we take it for the Latin Jste (He), then the difficulty is cleared up.” 
Now the whole of this reasoning is based on a train of assumptions and 
suppositions. I have no doubt but the “ learned scholar” was prac- 
tising on the credulity of Ib’n Ezra. At the conclusion, Mr. Z. says, 


‘ Vide Chambers’ Information, article ‘‘ Natural Theology,” p- 55°. 
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“If {b'n Ezra received this explanation, it must have been from a 
Christian dogmatist ;"’ but though in Revelations God is made to say, 
“ [am A and 2.” in imitation of what is said in Isaiah, still we do not 
find that a word composed of those two letters was used to express the 
Deity. 

On the etymology of Metatron, R. Zipser does not seem to be satisfied 
with its supposed derivation from the Persian Mythra, but says, “ If we 
are compelled to have recourse to numerical calculations, I think I am 
able to give a better explanation.”’ It is not plain whether the pronoun 
7 refers to the author of MY, or to R. Zipser; whoever it was, if he 
could not bring any better explanation than the numerical value of the 
two terms "Tt? and yO, he had much better have confessed his 
ignorance. The two terms, in their numerical value, each represent 
314, according to the common enumeration, or 30; this is thought 
sufficient to prove that 700") is the name of "WW, according to the 
passage quoted from Treatise Synhedrin. However, the writer adds, 
that the Cabbalists attach great importance to the calculation of nume- 
rical letters, and that there is another scale of value adapted to the 
letters in which the numbers do not rise above the units; those which 
in the 3%3 represent tens and hundreds being reckoned as units; and, 
according to this plan, and each represent 8. The first 
certainly does :— 


300, valued as 


3, valued as 

* 10, valued as 
jut the other word— 

40, valuedas 4 

= 

= - - () 

Che name 735° plays a principal part in the Cabbalistical calculations, 


making in and in } 
in these numbers; 


8; viz..6+42. Surely there is a mistake 


The name, according to p'3, viz.— 


10, valued as 
3% 5. 


Then, on the supposition that it was only 8 in ‘the >'3, and in order to 
make the name of equal value in both schemes of numbers, he says, 
8, viz. 642, equals 26. Surely he does not mean that because those 
two numbers, which together make 8, placed in a particular position 
represent 26, they are equal to each other, 6G; reversed they would 
stand for 62. The number 8 might be divided in different ways, and 
by varying the position of the several parts an immense number of 
values might be produced. Then it is said, the more this name is mul- 
tiplied the more it decreases, and ultimately falls back on the unit; and 
a table is given, by which, I suppose, the writer intended to exemplify 
this mystical peculiarity. ‘The first line states that 717" in 3 is 26, and 
in Pi} is 8. The other seven linés show the 8 multiplied respectively by 
2, 3, 4, 0, 6, 7, and 8, giving 16, 24, 32, 40, 48, 56, and 64. Opposite 
to these numbers is p!D 7, 6, 5. 4, 3, 2,1; the last three having also 10, 
11, 12, in ascending order. Now the meaning of this table is utterly 
incomprehensible to me, and I expect it is equally so to many of your 
readers who are not Cabbalists, and you would confer an especial favour 
if you would explain to us what the learned Rabbi intended to prove by 
it—how he makes the words MIA and 7) WH to be each 8S=3]4, and 
what is meant by unity as contained in a composition of multiplication 
and subtraction. Though you may not be the translator, I cannot sup- 
pose that, as editor, you inserted the learned Rabbi's essay without 
understanding it and having verified the calculations ; and I feel con- 
vinced, from your well known urbanity, vou will not hesitate to give an 
explanation which will enlighten many of your subscribers. 


I remain, Mr. Editor, your most obedient servant, 
TTackney, 4th May, 185}. 


(As the article animadverted upon by our esteemed correspondent was 
written by the learned Rabbi Zipser, we think that, in justice, we are 
bound to allow our learned and erudite correspondent to answer for 
himself, which without doubt he can do satisfactorily; at the same 
time, although the translation is by a talented gentleman of our staff, we 
cannot be supposed to identify ourselves with every correspondence we 
may publish in our columns.—Ep1ror. | 


LIVERPOOL. 
Evection or Two Mepicat Orricers ro DIsPpeNsARIEs. 
YESTERDAY a meeting of the governors and subscribers to this 
institution was held at the Clarendon-rooms, for the purpose of electing 
two honorary medical officers to the North Dispensary, to supply 
vacancies caused by the resignation of Mr. Alanson and the election of 
Mr. Chalmers to the Northern Hospital. Mr. C. Booth was called to 
the chair. After the business of the meeting had been formally 
opened by the Chairman, 

Mr. W. F. M‘Gregor proposed Mr. W. H. Manifold, as a gentleman 
well qualified to discharge the duties of honorary surgéon. 

The nomination was seconded by Mr. E. Heath. 

Mr. H. C. Chapman, in proposing the next candidate, said—I rise to 
propose Mr. Henry Behrend; and in doing so I regret that Mr. Thorn- 
ley is prevented, by his parliamentary duties in London, from again 
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bearing testimony to the high appreciation in which he holds the Prac 
tical as well as the scientific talents of Mr. Behrend. Mr, Behrend 
after receiving a preparatory education ata private school, entered the 
high school of the Mechanics’ Institute of Liverpool, where, jy the 
vear 1840, he acquired honorable distinction in English, mathematies 
natural philosophy, classics, French, writing, and chemistry, in qjj of 
which he was placed in the first division. At the age of fourteey he 
was admitted, by special examination under professors Key, Greham 
and Deillorgar, into the London University, such admission having been 
previously restricted, without exception, to students of eighteen, After 
two sessions Mr. Behrend returned to Liverpool, studying at the 
Infirmary, the Northern Hospital, and then entered the Mancheste 
School of Medicine and the Infirmary : in the latter he was appoiuted Senior 
clinical clerk to the two head surgeons, and in the former gained ¢h, 
following medals:—In 1849, the medal of anatomy and Physiology, 
that of surgery, that of botany, that of pathology, that of ophthalmic 
medicine, and that of morbid anatomy; in 1850, the great gold meda} 
for pre-priority in every branch of medical study, comprising auatomy, 
physiology, surgery, and practical medicine ; the medal of chemistry 
was also awarded, but this he declined to accept. These prizes werp 
decided in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Manchester. Ther 
were seventy candidates for some of the prizes; and no English 
student has rained so many in two sessions. In addition, he saw much 
private hospital and cholera practice in Manchester and ‘Staffordshire, 
After passing his final examination and obtaining the diploma of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, he visited the various Metropolitan 
hospitals; afterwards the Parisian and German universities, studying 
the progress of continental medicine at Boun, Heidelberg, Gottingen, 
Munich, ete. On returning to England, Mr. Behrend was Offered the 
junior chair of anatomy at the Sheffield School of Medicine, but he 
declined it, preferring to commence practice in his native town. I will 
not take up time by reading the numerous honorary certificates and 
testimonials which Mr. Behrend holds, but content myself with exhibit. 
ing the medals as a voucher for my assertions. Now, sir, there are 
two vacancies to fill up to-day; the other candidates are, no doubt, 
centlemen well fitted for the office; but, unless their testimonials and their 
merits are equal to those of Mr. Behrend, in justice, and in the spirit of 
Christian charity, I ask your votes in favor of Mr. Behrend—to discard 
religious prejudices and elect Mr. Behrend—Don't let it be said, that in 
Liverpool we reject a Liverpool man, of distinguished talent, because of 
his being a Jew, when he volunteers his gratuitous services for the 
benefit of the poor. Sir, in giving my own vote in favor of Mr, 
Behrend, I herewith tender the proxies of, I believe, fifty ladies. 

Mr. J. Mulleneux seconded the nomination of Mr. Behrend, and 
paid a high compliment ,to him for his general qualifications as a 
medical man. 

The Rey. Mr. Marlen proposed Mr. George Kemp, whom he referred 
to in the most complimentary manner. 

Mr. J. C. Boyd seconded the nomination of Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. J. B. Yates proposed Dr. Thomson. He was a gentleman of 
considerable medical and surgical talent, well-informed, and of high 
scicntific attainments. 

The Rev. Mr. Pollock seconded the nomination of Dr. Thomson. 

The voting then commenced, and at the close of the poll (three 
o'clock) Mr. Behrend and Mr. Manifold were elected by a large majority. 
The result was as follows: —Mr. Behrend, 296; Mr. Manifold, 269; 
Mr. Kemp, 122; Dr. Thomson, 48.—Abridged from the Liverpool 
Mercury. 


SUSSEX HALL. 
Os Thursday, May 1, Mr. Morris 8. Oppenheim, the Secretary of the 
Institution, delivered a lecture on the Genius and Poetry of Milton. 
After some remarks on the value of biography, to illustrate Channing’ 
position, “ that an enlightened and exalted mind is a brighter maniles- 
tation of God than the outward universe,” the lecturer proceeded to 
describe the mighty revolutions which had taken place in Europe 2 
theology, ethics, and physics, immediately preceding Milton's birth, and 
drew a graphic picture of the state of England during the poet's career, 
conceiving that to form a just estimate of a man’s character, it is neces 
sary to place ourselves in the times when he flourished, and to surround 
ourselves with the atmosphere which he breathed. The lecturer then 
glanced rapidly over the principal events in the life of Milton, charac 
terising the attempt of Dr. Johnson to cast a mist over the moral and 
religious character of the poet, as the result of bigotry and prejudice; 
with which the Dr. was so deeply imbued, that he was totally meompe 
tent to comprehend the poet’s character. After enumerating the intel- 
lectuak treasures of the poet’s mind, he proceeded to review Macaulays 
doctrine, that poetry flourishes most in an uncivilised age ; contending 
that the theory was false : and from thence he proceeded to describe the 
poetical powers of Milton. The lecturer stated, that the characterist 
of Milton’s mind was sublimity, and in glowing language depicted the 
potency of his imagination ; the affections and sympathies of man seeme 
matters which Milton’s genius did not deign to develop, but it dwelt 1 
and brooded over the infinite and the immeasurable : while, therefore, ” 
imagination, Milton equalled Shakspeare, and surpassed the Grecia? 
and Roman poets, yet, as the bard of Avon excelled equally in pathos, 
wit, and humour, as in imagination, it must be admitted that he 
within himself the varied powers of all other poets. 

The lecturer then reviewed the Paradise Lost and Comus, the forme 
being characteristic of the sublimity of Milton’s imagination, an 7 
latter illustrative of the brilliancy of his fancy; he contended en 
was needless to examine the subject which the poet had selected for 
theme of his great epic, maintaining with Boileau, that the exc¢ 
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, work of imagination depended on the power of its inventor to 
¢ain and enlarge the original theme, and not on the theme itself : 
that, therefore, although a man might disbelieve in the theological doc- 
trines ‘ngrafted in the poem, vet he would peruse it with pleasure equal 
to the Christian, for music, poetry, and painting, knew neither race nor 
lime ;. in the admiration of the beautiful, all of us belonging to one 
universal church. After illustrating this portion of the lecture with 
some extracts from the poem, Mr. Oppenheim reviewed the political 
acts and moral character of the poct, contending that although many 
might be opposed in opinion to the party with which Milton allied 
himself during the revolution, yet they must admit, that he was 
¢hroughout his life consistent and conscientious ; that all his acts were 
‘he result of his earnest desire to secure the liberties of his country 
fom attack, and that so extensive and far-seeing were his views, that 
+, his writings are to be found many of the boasted discoveries of our 
own day, in government and education. Mr. Oppenheim then pro- 
nounced a panygeric on the purity of Milton's life and writings, and 
concluded an eloquent and well delivered lecture amidst the loud ap- 
Jause of the audience, and received the congratulations of his friends 
and the Committee on the snecessful manner in which he had acquitted 
himself on this his first-appearance as a lecturer. 


‘ 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE, ST. ALBAN’S PLACE. 
Ox Dep nav (May 30), Dr. Benisch, having been invited by the 
wardens of the above synagogue, delivered a discourse on ‘the Vocation 
of Israel.’ 

‘The lecturer called attention to the close connection between the two 
festivals, Passover and the Feast of Weeks, placed in contiguity by a 
consecutive number of days, which were to be counted (75D), and to 
the change which this latter season (not originally intended for mourning ) 
had underyone—it bearing now the impress of national gloom. This con- 
nection the lecturer found in the objects for which these festivals were 
appointed, since the former commemorate an event which was prepsra- 
tory to that which took place on the latter; the deliverance from 
Egyptian thraldom having been effected with the view of establishing 
Israel as an independent nation, and imparting to it a new code of laws, 
which was accomplished on AI (Pentecost), when the people ratified 
the code by unanimously declaring, 2°3) ALY. (we will hear and do). 

Hiaving briefly characterised the law, and shown the influence which 
it is exercising over all mankind, the lecturer expatiated on the mission 
of Israel, who, although the primary, yet was not the ultimate object of 
the Divine legislation. He described Israel as the sacred ark, sheltering 
the law for the benefit of all mankind; as the depository of the most 
precious jewel bestowed by the Creator on His creatures, a jewel the 
brilliancy of which was to fill the whole earth, to excite the attention of 
the human race, to call forth their admiration, to attract them, that they 
might draw nigh, and thus likewise be illumined by its lustre. As 
guardians, or rather as commissioners, of so important a trust, the 

lecturer argued, the people of Israel must be distinguished by certain 

outward symbols, which are so many badges of the dignity of priesthood 


(2'7N2 N29) conferred on them. These badges are those peculiar 
laws which distinguish Israel from the rest of mankind; and the reason 
why Israel was commanded to count the days intervening between these 
two festivals, was to excite the attention of the people, to induce them 
to reflect on the awfulness of the event commemorated, and to impress 
them with a sense of the extraordinary functions entrusted to them. — 
But as time rolled on, Israel ceased to be faithful to his mission ; the 
festivals were not productive of their intended effects; the individual 
Israelite, divesting himself of every badge of his functions, endeavoured 
to hide his vocation from his brethren and the world at large. It was 
then that the Deity, in order to recall Israel to a sense of his duties, 
ordained that the very period destined for cheerful and salutary reflec- 
tions should be changed into a season of mournful recollections (7 
M7) 3323). Two calamitous events, of the darkest hue that ever befell 
Israel, took place in the MSD. The remnant of the heroic but unfor- 
tunate warriors who, half a century after the destruction of the second 
temple, had in vain defended the independence of Israel against the 
legions of Hadrian, were swept away, the destructive angel continuing 


his ravages until woyya x». This incident, in the opinion of the lec- 
turer, being alluded to in the short Talmudic statement of the death of 
the numerous disciples of Rabbi Akiba, the staunch follower of Bar 
Kochba, the Jewish leader in this murderous war. And again, nine 
centuries later, it was during the MYDD that the Crusaders laid waste 
Some of the most flourishing congregations on the continent of Europe. 
he recollection of these calamities will not be obliterated until Israel 
shall have impressed himself once more with the sense of his mission. 
It is then that, through his instrumentality, as promised, that period 
Will arrive which was foretold by the prophets, when “ knowledge will 
covet the earth as the waters the sea,” and when the law once more 

will go forth from Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” 
The lecturer then concluded his discoarse with a short and appro- 
priate prayer, 
he lecture was attentively listened to, and gave great satisfaction. 


. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


PRoGREss oF THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. | 

an Voss'sche Zettung has the following :—The 

*hristians | (Galicia) has prohibited Jews from engaging 

» and called upon them to dismiss those who are 


already in their service. This measure must operate injuriously to this 
class, since the latge Jewish population of our town employs no less 
than between 4000 and 5000 Christian servants. 


BavaniA, 12th April.—Although there is no prospect of the eman- 
cipation of the Jews being carried—since our hereditary legislators, in 
their wisdom, have set their faces against it—we anticipate the repeal of 
the Pharaonic edict of 1813. which limits the number of Jews within 
certain restrictions. Every Jew, be he a mechanic or a professional 
man, before he can settle down in life or marry, must procure a “ Ma- 
tricle,” which, however, is not so easily done, since no “ new Matricles” 
are granted, and a party anx@ns to marry must look forward to the 
extinction of a family in the place of which he ean step, or buy one of 
the head of a family, to derive any benefit from it in the. pursuance of 
his business, for which generally a life-annuity is granted to the party 
for its transfer. A Jewish merchant who obtained permission to settle 
at Niirnberg—Jews were not permitted till lately to live there—was 
obliged to procure first, at a verv heavy expense, a “new Matricle,” 
which only his most gracious majesty the king can grant. 

Cantsrune, April 12—In the Grand Duchy of Baden, leave of 
absence was given to all Jewish soldiers during the festival of Passover. 
In those garrison towns where no Jews lived, the soldiers were permit- 
ted to travel to such places where they could celebrate the Passover in 
the midst of their brethren. 


Vienya.—When the temple of the ‘Turkish Jews who reside at 
Vienna was consecrated, after it had undergone repairs, the Turkish 
Ambassador, Harif Pasha, and the Consul, Munas Pussant, accompanied 
by a splendid retinue, attended. They were received on their arrival 
by the President and Warden, and the prayers. for their Imperial Ma- 
jesties, the Emperor of Austria and the Sultan, Abdul Meshid, were 


chanted. 


Lyons —aA brilliant ceremony was performed in the temple of this 
city, on the first day of Easter, during the morning service, and in the 
presence of the authorities, on the Installation of M. Weinberg, recently 
nominated rabbi to this community. The temple was filled by numbers 
who had come to hear their new pastor, and it presented a splendid and 
majestic appearance. After a hymn had been chanted in his honour by 
the choir, the new rabbi preached an excellent sermon on the subject of 
civilization and religion, in which he proved that the one cannot exist 
without the cther. This address was listened to with the greatest 
attention by his audience, and has since elicited expressions of high 
approval from various journals. 


Western St. ALBAN’s Piace.— The Rev. M. B. 
Levy, of Brighton, will read prayers at this place of worship this evening 
aud to-morrow morning (Sabbath). During the morning service the 
reverend gentleman will deliver a lecture. 

We understand that the Baron Lionel and Sir Anthony de Rothschild 
have, on the application of Mr. Keeling, each contributed the sum of 
ten pounds towards defraying the expenses attending the restoration of 
the above synagogue; and that Sir Moses Montefiore has likewise con- 
tributed an additional five pounds, in consequence of the satisfaction he 
experienced on a private visit to the synagogue since its consecration. 
The list of donations will be shortly announced in the Jewish Chronicle. 


A Case For Pustic Sympatuy.—The following additional dona- 
tions have been subscribed in behalf of the poor widow and her four 
orphans, the particulars of whose distressing case appeared in our num- 
ber of the 2nd inst.:—Mr. Isaac Simmons, St. John’s Wood Road, 10s.; 
Mrs. Isaac Simmons, 5s.; D.P., 5s.; I. S., Swansea, 2s. 6d.; Sara, 
Chatham, 2s.6d.; Mr. Nathaniel Levy, 1, Upper Montague-street, 
Russell-square, 10s.; Mr. D. Hyam, Bedford Villa, Clifton (per Mr. 
Coleman Solomon), 10s. 


Tue Rev. Dra. Franket.—We have to announce the arrival in 
London, on the 8th inst., on a visit, of the above celebrated and learned 
divine, the Chief Rabbi of Saxony. The Rev. Doctor is enjoying the 
hospitality of the Rev. Dr. Adler. The reverend visitor, in company 
with Mr. Henry Solomon (Treasurer), paid a private visit to the Jews’ 
and General Literary and Scientific Institution on Saturday night last, 
We however hope that this distinguished divine will be solicited to pay 
a public visit to the institution, and that the whole of the members may 
be invited to meet him, 


Jewisu Disasitities.—A petition in favour of the admission of 
Jews to Parliament is receiving signatures in this town, headed by that 
of the mayor.— Bedford Times. 


Accipent.—Mr. Alexander Jacob met with a severe accident in 
Liverpool, on Friday, the 25th ult. Mr. Jacob was returning to his 
hotel along Fox-street, Islington, when the large gate of Mr. Jones's 
timber yard fell on the footpath, and knocked him down. He was 
carried to the Infirmary, when the surgeons found that he had received 
a severe fracture of the right leg; the principal bone being broken ia 
two places. He was then, at his own request, immediately conveyed to 
his residence in Salford, and is now under the care of Mr. Slack and 
Mr. Nathan, surgeons, who are of opinion that he will not be able to 
attend to business for at least six weeks. It is said that the accident 
was caused by negligence in closing the gates.—-/anchester Guardian. 


Tue AtTrar.— A peasant went to the sage Nathaniel, and said, 
“ Thy God, the God of Israel, is all powerful; I wish to adore him, 
and offer him a sacrifice: but tell me, where must I raise an altar?” 
‘In thine HEART,” replied the sage. 


——-— — 
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Tue Horse or Martyrs.— Antiochus Epiphanes condemned to tor- 
ture and death the Jews who refused to renounce their religion. Seven 
brothers, with their mother, ap before the king, and having 
expressed their determination to die rather than transgress {the sacred 
law, one of them thus addressed the tyrant: “ You can deprive us of 
life here; but God, for that for which we shall be sacrificed, will restore 
it after we have lost it.”—oral and Religious Tales. 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENH&LL STREET. 
LECTURE, 
Tuurspay Eventnc next, May 22nd, at Half-past 8 o'clock, 


Dr, LANKESTER, F.R.S. 
On the Natural History of Substances Used in Arts and Manufactures. 
Admission, Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, Is. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION 20s, AND 30s, PER ANNUM. 


MORRIS 8S. OPPENHEIM, 


Secretary. 


Inauguration of the Manchester Jews’ School. 
Te ceremony of Inaugurating and Consecrating the new building, Cheetham Hill 


Road, will (D.V.) take place at half-past 10, on the morning of Thursday, next the 
22nd instant, under the auspices of 


The Reverend the Chief Rabbi, Dr, N. M. ADLER, of London; 
The Reverend Dr. S, M,. SCHILLER-SZINESSY, of Manchester; and 
The Reverend D. M, ISAACS, of Liverpool. 


Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of attending are respectfully urged to be punctual, as 
the proceedings will commence at a quarter before 11 precisely. 


A PUBLIC DINNER, 


In aid of the Building Fund, will take place on the evening of the same day, at the 
Albion Hotel, Piccadilly, 
P. LUCAS, Esq., President of the School, in the Chair. 
A. SPIER, Esq., Treasurer, Vice-Chairman, 


Several distinguished members of the Christian as well as the Jewish community have 
heen invited, and are expected to attend, 


‘ommittee, 

Messrs. Samuel Fletcher, §. L. Behrens, B, Hyam, Henry Micholls, H, S. Straus, 
Ic. Moses, Jeremiah Garnett, Louis Behrens, A, Sington, I, M. Isaac, §. Joseph, D. Falk, 
A.S. Sichel, Horatio. L. Micholls, S, D. Behrens, jun., J, Casper, (icorge Wilson, 
Il. A. Eskell, H. M. Salomons, T, Theodores, D, Hesse, Alexander Ireland, S, Mayer, 
A. Franks, and Thomas Sowler, 

Dinner on Table at 5 for 6 o'clock precisely. 


‘Tiekets, One Guinea each, Wine included, to be had at the Bar of the Hotel, from the 
Committee, and from 


ISAAC A. FRANKLIN, Hon. Sec. 


Mr. Aguilar’s Concert. 


R. AGUILAR respectfully announces that his Annual Concert will take place at 
the Hanover-square Rooms on Wednesday evening, May 28th, 1851. Voealists: 
Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Miss Messent, Madlle, Graumann, Herr Stigelli, Signor 
Machesi, and Herr Formes, Violin, Herr Ernst; Contra-Basso, Signor Bottesini; 
Pianoforte, Mr. Aguilar, The Orchestra, selected from the Royal Italian Opera, will be 
complete in every department: Leader, Mr, Willy; Conductors, Messrs. Anschuez and 
Schimon, Among other pieces will be performed, for the first time in England, Mr. 
Aguilar’s “Symphony in E Minor.” Tickets, Seven Shillings each; Reserved Seats, 
Half-a-Guinea; to be procured at Messrs, Cramer, Beale, and Co,, 201, Regent-street ; 
Messrs, Wessel and Co., 229, Regent-street, corner of Hanover-street; and at the Resi- 
dence of Mr. Aguilar, No. 68, Upper Norton-street, Portland Road, | 


- 


* England expects every man todo his duty ;” but 
the God of Israel commands him soto do. 
Cease to despise the Jews; because as men they are your brethren, and as Jews 
they are your fathers. | 
Preparing for the Press, the Second Part of the Book called 
THE JEWISH DEFENDER: 
Or, The Cedars of Lebanon : 
And will be ready for delivery about the middle of June next. 
‘* Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith our God, and speak ye comfortably to 


Jerusalem. For her warfare is accomplished, her iniquity is pardoned, and she has 
received double of the Lord’s hand for all her sins.” —Jsa‘wh. 


* And the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs, and 


everlasting joy upon their heads. They shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away.” — /saiah. 


“ Hear, O Israel; the Lord, our just God, is one Lord. Blessed be His holy 
name for ever and ever! Amen.” 


— 


Jews’ Free School, Bell lane, Spitalfields. 
For 600 Boys and 300 Girls. 


\ ANTED immediatcly, for the lowest division of this Institution. a Young Man 
of the Jewish persuasion capable of giving Instruction in Hebrew and English. 

Hie must be a good Disciplinarian. Application to be made to the Secretary, at 37, 

Duke-street, Aldgate, on or before the 28th inst. 

(By order), S. SOLOMON, Secretary. 


JOHN DIAS, 
No. 11, Duke-street, Aldgate, 
Butcher, & Dealer in Smoked & &alt Provisions, 


EGS respectfully to return his grateful thanks to his Friends and the Public 
generally for their kind support during THirtTy years that be has carried on 

the above business, and trusts by a continuance of the same unremitting attention 
to the quality of the Meat sold by him, as well as to the economy of prices, not 
only to ensure their further favours, but to merit also their recommendation to 
those other families who may, by unavoidable circumstances, find it necessary to 
alter their arrangements with their Butcher. J. D. will be happy to attend to any 
communication addressed as above, as also to make arrangements With those who 


may be willing to confide their orders for the first time to his care, either upon 
the terms of a Yearly Contract, or otherwise. 


Sh ipping Ord re nunctually attended to. 
No. 11, Duke-streer, Aldgate. 
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Hospital, Mile End. 


For the Support of the Aged, and for the Education and Employment of Youth, 
HE ANNIVERSARY DINNER in aid of the Funds of this Institutian will 
take place on Tuesday, the 17th of June next, at the London Tavern, 
SIR ANTHONY DE ROTHSCHILD, Bart., President, in the Chair. 


(By order) Ss. SOLOMON, Secretary, 


j—Jews’ Hospital, Mile End. 


For the Support of the Aged, and for the Education and Employment of Yous, 


ANTED, a Gentleman (not necessarily one of the Jewish faith), as Enoy 
\ Master for the Juvenile Inmates of the above Institution. He must be per. 
fectly conversant with keeping accounts. Application to be made to the Secretary 
37, Duke-street, Aldgate, from whom further particulars may he obtained, 


(By order) 5S. SOLOMON, See. 


dp House Committee of the Jews’ Hospital are ready to receive Tenders for 
supply of Butter, Cheese, Milk, and Beer, for 12 months from the first of June 
next. For particulars and forms of Tender apply to the House Steward, at the 
House, Mile-end Road, on or before the 23rd inst. | 


Jesmond Villa, Walham Green, Fulham, 
Establishment for Young Ladies. 
HE MISSES MILLINGEN beg to inform their Friends and the Public, that, 


owing to the increase of their Establishment, they have taken the above spaciogs 
Premises, with Delightful Gardens and large Airy Rooms, including a Warm and (oy 
Bath, and every requisite for such an Establishment, Trusting by strict attention to 
the Pupils entrusted to their care to merit a continuance of future favours, the Misses 
M. are determined, in their Establishment, to abolish the general practice of givi 
long vacations, which must be injurious to the improvement of the Pupils, and therefor 


give only One Month's Holiday during the Y ear. 
Terms 


Including Hebrew (Mr. Joseph, Secretary of the West-end Synagogue, Teacher), French, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, History, and Plain and Ornamental Needle. 


Under Eight Years” - - - - - - 21 ditto ditto, 
Extras :-— 
Music, per Quarter- -.1 1 Singing,perQuarter - 
Dancing - 1 1 Italian - - 6 


The Misses Millingen take this opportunity of returning their thanks to-their Priends 
and the Public in general for their kind patronage, and hope by their continued exer. 
tions to deserve it, Vacancies for Two or Three Boys from Five to Eight Years of age, 

NB. The Vacation terminuted on the 28th of April. 


Linusarian Benevolent Loan Society. 
INSTITUTED 1845. 
48, Great Prescott Street, Goodman's Fields. 
Patron, MR. ALDERMAN HUMPHERY, M.P. 


HE Committee of the above Society give notice, that they are ready to receive 
applications from Candidates for the office of Assistant Secretary. Informa- 

tion as to the duties, salary, etc., may be obtained on applying to the offices of the 
Society as above on Tuesday evening. Applications to be sent in, with Testimonials, 
on or before the 28th instant. By order, 


S. C. TUCKER, Hon, Sec. 
CLARK’S LAMPs ARE THE BEstT. 


HE METROPOLITAN 
LIGHT COMPANY bare 

now all their Lamps perfected. 
Their immense business speaks 
volumes for the good quality of 
their goods. 
The Dramonp Lamp is the 
most simple, the most eco 
nomical, and the best of all 
Lamps. 
The Pearn Canpie 
is worth a hundred other Cat 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any persons 


Lamps can be altcred to the Diamonp prit- 
ciple. 


Clark’s Lamps 
Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot b¢ 
contradicted; and all who want Lamp 
should remember this. After this notiet, 
the Public will only have themselves to blame 


if they purchase the common Solar or C 
Lamps. 


N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post o 
application. 


PLEASE WRITE DOWN THE ADDRESS: 


This is a Caution to the Public, to preve™ 
persons going to the wrong Establishmes' 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that a 
bad in principle, and which are im 
the Public as the Diamonp Lamp. the 

You can only buy Good Lamps of 4 
Metropolitan Light Company, ath 
Strand, next door to the Electric T “4 
graph Company, and exactly oppo" 


‘arren’s Blacking Warehouse. 
Warren's Blacking 
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